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CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR THE CHILDREN. 

(A Review.)* 

“What shall thG children do for Christmas ? can they act a 
little play?” is a question that is cropping up in many 
homes. Mrs. Hugh Bell has helped us to an answer, she 
has dramatised our old favourites, Jack and the Beanstalk , 
Cinderella , The Golden Goose , The Emperor’s New Clothes , 
Red Riding Hood , and a good many more in a pleasant 
taking way, not a bit improving and every bit amusing as 
Christmas fun should be. The songs are very good, with 
more than a suggestion of the go of “ Gilbert and Sullivan ” 
rhymes, and they are set to catching tunes. The directions 
for the putting on of the various scenes are exact and 
illustrated by little diagrams, and the properties are of the 
simplest, to be had for the most part in any house. The 
exceeding gravity which marks the genuine fairy tale is lost 
in the process of dramatisation, but Mrs. Bell knows how to 
write clever nonsense, free from the pertness and vulgarity 
that spoil a good many plays intended for children. The 
ia ogue is bright, nobody has much to say, and there are a 
good many supernumerary parts for the little ones If a 

would mUCh f ° r any liUle family ’ k 

Here is a specimen of the talk : 

Rumpelstilzkin: I am afraid 

What did you promise me ? ^ U enga & ement will have to wait. 

w2i£ri, A b n / ? thin A 8 “r„rs for - - 1 «■- *■ ^ 

horse with a long tail ? A castlr 1 C P leces ? A cream-coloured 
Part of the kingdom ? and a mountain all to yourself in any 

Rumpelstilzkin: No- I 

something more precious yet' n ° nC ° f th ° Se thin gs- I must have 
He Queen: What, then v ' 

Rumpclstilzkm .- The baby 


" ^ dir y Tale Plays and how to 


act them, by Mrs. Hugh Bell (Longmans & 
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U P and stands between 
can change the baby into a 


s ^0Rthe children. 

The Queen .- The baby 1 Never ! 

Rumpelstilzkin and the cradle 1 springs 
Rumpelstilzkin .- Take care ! if i . 
rag doll by winking at it 1 choose I 

The Queen : Oh, you wouldn’t do that t 
Rumpelstilzkin .- I am not at all sniv . 

The Queen: Oh dear, was the 

situated! You surely wouldn’t ^ ™«***«* mother so 

child? You seemed such a singularly kind n dep,ive me of my 

the pleasure of seeing y ou , Mr Mr tbe last time I had 

name was ? ’ - What did you say yo Ur 

Rumpelstilzkin: Never mind my name- th u 
promised me whatever I should ask for and u f ? 0t the P oint - You 
The Queen : Oh, sir, leave me my child ! I k fm ' the baby - 
face like yours, you can’t have a hard heart ! ^ Wlth a good ' kind 

Rumpelstilzkin: Oh! [Flattered ; aside 1 Dp.ii l ■ 
ne Queen: Do, do grant my prayer, good Mr.-I’ M* 

Lrjhbe 1 ,,^ soraeth,nB to cai1 ^ 

■Some of the directions for dances will probably be 
considered to be more honoured in the breach than il ,he 
observance; but, on the whole, we have rarely met with a 
book of plays for children, so simple without being silly so 
funny without being vulgar, and so free from flippancy. 

But, while we thank Mrs. Hugh Bell for helping to make 
effective acting possible for children, we have yet to make 
up our minds as to whether this of play-acting is a lawful 
form of amusement for them. One mother says — “I know 
nothing so demoralising as the getting up of a play. 
Everything else is thrown aside, everybody loses his head, 
the rehearsals go on without respect to the luncheon bell or 
to any other set times and seasons, and worse than all, 
everybody gets cross. The little ones are bored by too 
frequent rehearsals ; their elders like the play immensely, but 
they wish to do things their own way ; and endless causes of 
friction occur about the casting of parts, the necessary 
changing of casts, twenty things not to be foreseen or 

prevented.” . 

Another mother has more deep-seated objections. S e is 
not at all sure of the wholesomeness of play-acting for 
children ; nor whether the Christmas play got up at om ^ 
may not implant a taste to be followed hereafter at all 
hazards, even to the ruin of a professional career. g . > 

she doubts the moral effect of posing before a public, how 
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small; she considers, rightly, that the unconsciousness of 
children is their unique charm, and dreads any form of 
amusement which will make her little people too much aware 
of themselves. She fully concedes that acting is a natural 
instinct in children and, possibly, in their elders also ; but she 
thinks the most natural and charming outlet for this instinct 
is to be found in the thousand little dramatisations that 
children make for themselves out of any story-book that 
offers material of imaginative interest. 

Mr. Barrie* gives us a purely delightful example of hovv 
children play-act, not at all to take in the public, large or 
small, but because they have already taken in themselves 
and are the characters they represent with such innermost 
conviction, that to take them for the real boys and girls you 
know by their christened names strikes them in the light of 
a huge joke. Tommy, aged about twelve, has been reading 
Waverley and, tell it in a whisper, he is the Chevalier, with at 
least one devoted follower, who can be multiplied by the 
million at a moment’s notice. 




Dramatis Dersonce : tommy and his follower Corp, anas c 
alias Sir Joseph, alias Him of Muckle Kenny. 

“There’s just the two o’ us now,” sighed Corp 

“ Just twa ! ” cried Tommy. “ What are you havering about, man ? 
1 here s as many as I like to whistle for.” 

“ You mean Grizel and Elspeth, I ken, but—” 

“I wasna thinking of the women folk,” Tommy told him with 

r ’» in’ 

“Are they, though?” said Corp perplexed as h* W 
the McKenzies might be. F P d » as he had no notion who 

“^u say io?''™ h “ nd ' r Sp ' arsm '"” 

the moon Uuw “ T a " d ’ Lord Airlie " ,l,en 

spunky as ever, and there’s fifty wild^Him 3Uld Bradwa, dine’s as 
muckle Cave of Clora.” ghlandmen lying ready in the 

“ Butof course 1 they \vh^ a C °i 5 g f° uld onl y ejaculate, “Michtymel” 
lands.” y Vinna nse > continued Tommy darkly, ‘‘till he 

‘‘ ^crp, “ but-wha is he ? ” 

Corp hesitated. “ But iThoual Chevalier ! ” 

“ So I am,” said Tommy. 8 1 ’ he Said diffid ently, « I thought you—” 


'Sentimental Tom 


my% (Cassell and Co., 6/-) 
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“ But you said he hadna landed yet.” 

“ Neither he has.” 

“ But you — ” 

“Well?” 

“ You’re here, are you no ? ” 

Tommy stamped his foot in irritation “YohVa d ■ , 

he said. “ I’m no here. How can I be when I’m It S 7 “ ** 7,7’” 

“ Dinna be angry wi’ me,” Corp begged. ‘H^te^ymt’re ove^the water 
but when I ^ see you, I kind of forget, and just for the minute iTink 
you re nei e. 

44 Well, think afore you speak.” 

“ I’ll try, but that’s teuch work. When do you come to Scotland ?” 

“ I’m no sure ; but as soon as I’m ripe.” 

At nights Tommy now sometimes lay among the cabbages of the 
school-house watching the shadow of Black Cathro on his sitting-room 
blind. Cathro never knew he was there. The reason Tommy lay 
among the cabbages was that there was a price on his head. 

“But if Black Cathro wanted to get the blood-money,” Corp said 
apologetically, “ he could nab you any day. He kens you fine.” 

Tommy smiled meaningly. “Not him,” he answered, “I’ve cheated 
him bonny ; he hasna a notion where I am. Corp, would you like a 
good laugh ? ” 

“ That I would.” 

“Weal, then, I’ll tell you wha he thinks I am. Do you ken a little 
house yont the road a bitty frae Monypenny ? 

“ I ken no sic house,” said Corp, “ except Aaron’s.” 

“Aaron’s the man as bides in it,” Tommy continued hastily; at least 
I think that’s the name. Well, as you ken the house, you’ve maybe 
noticed a laddie that bides there too ? ^ 

“There’s no laddie,” began Corp, “except .. . 

“Let me see,” interrupted Tommy, “what was his name? Was it 
Peter ? No. Was it Willie ? Stop, I mind it was 1 ommy. He Q lared 
so that Corp dared not utter a word. “ Have you noticed hi . 

“ I’ve— I’ve seen him,” Corp gasped. .-strain his 

“Well, this is the joke," said Tommy try, ng vatnly to restate 

mirth, “ Cathro thinks I’m that laddie 1 Ho. ■ 

But one need not W — 

kiss the shopkeeper, was, ju-s c won derful. The Ariel 

A child’s power of d rama Hsation is 'v^denul js nQ 

of his fancy is a being of cold, rigid, dull, 

object in the world too ie3A ^’ r to take up and make 

uninteresting for this sprite o P° re ader, say to a cellar 

it live and go. What do you, * ng} , for a little play ? 
and a grate, by way of drama , j mere thought of them 
You laugh, -they are impossible . d3 

von. vn.— t;o 10. 
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is heavy and dull enough to kill your incipient fancy ; but, 
listen to this story that a person of three told to his Daddy, 
and say if he is not able to deal with material quite 
ludicrously impossible in your eyes, 
il Once upon a time there was a cellai and a gi ate, and they lived 
together; and the cellar said to the grate, “ Let s Let s Let s go out into 
the street,” and the grate said, “ Yes, let’s go the Bazaar !” and they went 
to the Bazaar !— and when the man who lived in the house went down 
into the cellar he couldn’t find it, nor the grate either ! — 

“ Wasn’t that a funny story, Daddy ? ” and his Daddy thought it was 
funny.” 

But we all know how, with hardly a pause between, — 

“ The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his ‘ humerous stage ’ 

With all the persons down to palsied age, 

That life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


Every mother knows that her child is a born actor and 
that a great part of his waking life is spent in’ the 
representations which we call play-acting when they are 
done on a larger scale and before a larger public. But there 
are two points that we do not always bear in mind ; that 

youth far 1 S inW 0 s n r ^ darlin ^ but * a reticent 

' s e ” ga r upon perpetual 
himself, nor only ft” “Marrhiln n° Ietters 10 

very much ” Prob-ihlv ness ' vbo Urna ^ es believe 

of their time f„ a d L^f /““T Pe ° P ' e s P e " d 
they play the heroic Dart ,"° r ‘ ° f mak e-be]ieve, where 

company which worthily supports toTo themS . elveS with a 
are not sure, we can only offer a ones P r,nc, P al We 

possible that the tension of th 7 trUth ’ but is k not 
would be healthfully relievorl E P nvate entertainments 
Play a part in public ? Manv thi^ ° CCasional opportunity to 
performance; the child is not n i are J amed b ^ the Public 
does not play his own part his Ua ^ s tbe P r lncipal actor, he 
the rest, he is under rule and , ow £ Wa y, but subordinated to 
carefully timed. In fact hp 1 laS LS exbs anc l bis entrances 
the mimic stage; JeTint^T ! Uttle less ™ of life on 
and order obtain. I n the k in 7 lngd °, m of ma ke-believe, law 

anghed at for your foibles and y ° U are 

I unished for your faults. The 
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airy fancies of the boy or fori wEr. 
play are likely to be less wild andA' 0 '' 1 ' w aCtS a little 
those of the child left to his own fancies S ? f ‘“ ntered ,ha " 
a great deal of by-the-way education can be^ot 
weeks of preparat.cn The mother should see to it ft* fte 
house is not dtsorgamsed, that nobody is demoralised th. 
little extra time is allowed for the extra thing, but th’at ofter 
dut.es and affatrs go on as usual, and that there can be no 
rehearsals unless the young actors can pull themselves 
together, between whiles, to make their other work as good 
in quality (if less in quantity) as if there were no little play 
to be prepared. That the play itself can be made a means 
of useful training, a few of Mrs. Bell’s wise hints will make 
plain to us. 

E or instance : “All children are apt to drop their voices at 
the end of the sentence, and speak the last words much too 
fast. They must be taught to speak loudly, distinctly, and 
slowly enough, all the time, to be heard all over the room, 
instead of subsiding at the end of the sentence into an 
inaudible gabble. They must also be made to take up their 
cues at the right moment ; not to begin speaking before the 
interlocutor has finished his sentence, nor yet to wait too 
long before replying. 

“They must be taught never to speak while applause or 
laughter is going on, but invariably to wait until it is over 
before going on to the next sentence. It has hardly e\er 
happened to me to hear the very beginning of a play acted by 
amateurs, as the opening lines are almost always spo en 
through the applause which greets the first performers who 


appear. 


•• Children must also be cautioned to turn away thd, - heads 
when making a remark supposed to be an asi ' ■ , 

the effect wLn a P^ner ^ who ^has m say, lo-xampH 
‘What will she do when she knows \ d t0 be 

words into the very face of the P erb ^’ . prematurely 

in ignorance of the mystery, so that she P 

enlightened. . • • • • taught to stand properly, an 

“ Both boys and girls shouh rivate pfe— that is, with 

art which they seldom master m i we jght of the body 
both feet firmly on the ground, an .... head should be erect, 
equally distributed between them. 
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the shoulders held back and the front of the person not 
protruded. It is a platitude, but one which cannot be too 
often repeated, to say that on the position of the feet the 
carriage of the whole body depends. 

The wise mother will know how to put these and other 
instructions on a right foundation, i.e., respect for the 
audience, who must not be annoyed by awkward postures, 
must not be allowed to lose a word, etc., etc. Indeed, the 
drawing-room stage gives great opportunities for schooling 
children in many points of good manners, the insistence on 
which they are apt to find tiresome at other times. The 
audience for a little family performance is a matter that 
requires grave consideration from the mother. The foolish 
friend who says, after the play, “ Oh you little darling, what 
a sweet Cinderella you made ! ” is not to be admitted at any 
price ; but the wiser Auntie who keeps up the illusion, and 
talks to Beauty or Beast or Ogress all the evening, gives 
the children far the greater pleasure and does not do them a 
particle of harm ; because the safety of children lies in the 
fact that, when they act, they are not posing before an 
audience, they are quite lost in the characters they represent ; 
and if acting makes them vain or self-conscious it is the fault 
of the manager or of the audience. The great thing in 

El" Play iS .f treat a child a11 the he is 

Address him * S W6re the character h e represents. 
time He wifil a " d not as Tommy the whole 

escape Si m^Wm ^ ^ *** time ’ a " d wil1 



A NEW DEPARTURE. 

We publish two letters from Mr R 00 
which we think should work well in connectior, Per fi SU . ggeSting a scheme 
We hope to begin in January, if we hear in u T* ' U ' e Parents ' Review 
number of ladies who would care to ioin 7'T ™ eantlme of a sufficient 
7 he English Literature Society. U raf tslation Society or 

Address, Ed.tor, ,8. Vcrom Street, „ i, h .. Yx . s „„ 

Dear Editor,—- S everal— to wit two or 1 j - ^ 

whether something eould not he done for yoi^l 

schoolroom. These are sard to bicycle all the day and read novels all th tight 

I cannot myself any longer undertake to help these young people, but many 
years ago I used to have classes by correspondence, wh.ch worked very well 
I assumed that the ladies had not much time to spare for intellectual occupations 
therefore I did not give them too much to do. The only fee was is. 6 d. I 
year, which provided prizes. There were about twenty ladies “over 17 years” 
Each in turn sent in to me a selection (in prose or poetry) from Schiller or 
Goethe, or from some other classical writer in German, consisting of about forty 
lines. I notified the choice to the others, and they sent me the translation of the 
passage into the best English prose they could command. I carefully corrected 
them and made out a list in order of merit. The whole set of translations for 
the month and the list was sent to each member of the class in turn. Each 
member voted on the translations, selecting the two or three which she liked 
best and put first. At the end of the year a prize was given to the two ladies 
who had got the most votes from the class. 

Subsequently I started a class on similar lines for English literature, setting 

a brief paper which led the ladies not to cram up a lot of miscellaneous learning 

in philology and “ allusions/’ but exercising their thought and power of rendering 
the thoughts of the writers in other language, and tracing out the connection 
of ideas in a poem or book of prose. We worked through selections from 
Piers Plowman to Tennyson— not, of course, in chronological order, but with a 

view to contrast, comparison and variety. 

I undertook it for my sisters’ sake, and I always think the results were 

good. Of course, different ladies joined diflerent classes t loug 1 a f'' Qr 

three. They had a month to answer to each stu y, w et er m 
translation. Vere are few ladies ^TmS I 

work, and as it is no severe tax on time { fee worked in connection 

in it. Do you not think something of the . d ^ nQt loudly 

with the Parents ’ Review ? It would y our s truly, T. G. Rooper. 

expressed but felt widely. 

c mv observations. I am so 

Dear Editor, — Please make any u>e . - , t j me t0 commence. Yes, 

they commend themselves to you. January better not worse. I used to 
culture, not cram. The end: liking tie nr i mar ily intended for girls who 

call it “The Translation Society.” Though primarily __ _ anH if a few 


have lately left the schoolroom, there is n ° t0 , S t0 say) which circulates 

„,0e, people joiu ,ho, *. -*N “ * £% SoU " ***£ 


sex, and if a few 


among the members. So, too, ^ ie . jf though several members of one 
Literature Socle.,.” Each «. '“j“, ».uU he well « ° " 

were also members of the others. understand the principle o e \ 

with these, and then when correspon ^ other subjects, 

by a little experience they can be m\ y 0 urs truly, X* 




